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Abstract 


After the disintegration of the Soviet Union significant changes were witnessed in world 
politics. One of them was the strengthening of Indo-European Union relations. In 1990s, the 
Indian economy also moved at faster rate of growth. This enabled India to reshape its foreign 
and security policies. Today, with the new formation of government in India the focus has 
been to enhance economic growth through better performance. The article is written in view 
of overall Indo-European Union development. The author has analysed Indo-European Union 
strategic partnership. The issues have been dealt from Indian and European perspectives 
where the author has pointed out key challenges to their basic problem. In the end, the feeling 
of both Indo-European nations are that their relations could be further improved if there is 


much scope of cooperation and understanding. 
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Introduction: 

The India-EU strategic partnership has evolved along with overall development in 
world politics. Since the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the Indian economy has grown 
faster and indications show that this will continue. Though there are problems related to 
poverty, infrastructure, energy, regional disparity and internal security, but a favourable 
demography, a relatively large middle class, an improved information technology sector and 
investment in infrastructure could provide positive achievement in the overall growth in the 


coming years. 
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India has reshaped its relations with major powers and foster new alliances, signed new 
strategic partnerships with more than two dozen countries. Moreover, India signed sixteen 
trade agreements and there are atleast fifteen agreements which are under negotiation with 
other partners including the European Union (EU).' The Indian Prime Minister, Narendra 
Modi, got a huge mandate in the 2014 general election mainly on the ground of good 
governance and development. Hence, his agenda is focused on enhancing economic growth 
through better performance. It has focused on 100 smart cities, the high speed railway 
network and industrial corridors. The reforms initiated by the previous government may not 
only be carried out but will be also accelerated in such areas as labour reforms, energy sector 
and privatisation. The new government has laid emphasis on administrative changes and 
efficiency in public services. The Indian Prime Minister Modi has also taken new initiatives 
such as the ‘Make in India’ and ‘Clean India’ campaigns. So that it does not hamper the 
overall development. Besides these, the government has come out with encouraging scheme 
of opening bank accounts for all unbanked families and announced targets for renewable 
energy. The main idea behind these reforms have been to improve investors outlook so that 
Indian economy could achieve 7-8 % growth in three years. Furthermore, by emphasising on 
three D’s (democracy, demography, demand),” the Indian Prime Minister claims that India 
will improve its global standing. 

The new policies may enhance economic growth and improve the living conditions of 
the poor people. Problems, may emerge due to liberal environmental and land acquisition 
rules. As Asian economies are undergoing significant changes, the EU has focused on the 
region. The EU has highlighted its goals in the 2001 Communication for improving trade and 
investment, strengthening peace and security, enhancing development cooperation, 
promotion of human rights, democracy and good governance.* The EU has strengthened its 
relations, by signing four strategic partnerships within Asia (China, India, Japan and South 
Korea).* Such move by the EU has brought India and EU closer and now both are more eager 
to work together. 

Defining a “Strategic Partnership” 

The term “strategic partnership” entered the international relations vacabolory in the late 
1990s. It has been a major tool of post-Cold War international relations which “enhances or 
justifies a close relationship between two states that seek mutual gains but whose interests 


may be competitive rather than shared”. Strategic partnerships have, in fact, become a key 
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foreign policy instrument in a multipolar world. It is perceived as both a process and a 
format how to conduct foreign relations with major players. It implies a more intense 
engagement at higher levels than the normal intercourse between two different states. 
Strategic partnership is based on a series of dialogues on areas of mutual interest and 
possibilities for fruitful engagement. They involve “forging links between countries that are 
neither allies nor adversaries, but which share a range of both common and divergent 
interests”. The term “strategic” is said to refer more to “the absence of divisive issues than to 
a joint strategy in the traditional sense”. Strategic partnerships are “a strategy of cooperating 
while competing”.° They comprise several common elements: 
“(1) they are formalized in multiple written declarations, statements, agreements, and 
memoranda of understandings that outline clear policy objectives and attempt to build upon 
and deepen multifaceted ties; (2) they create formal institutional links at various 
governmental and non-governmental levels, generating multiple interactive channels at the 
levels of Track I (official) and Track II (people-to-people) diplomacy; (3) they set up a 
mechanism for summit meetings . . . with more frequent meetings at the sub-ministerial and 
bureaucratic levels where officials explore common interests or concerns, often in joint task 
forces established to address specific issues; . . . (4) seek to establish a stronger economic 
relationship; and finally, (5) they attempt to foster greater awareness of each other’s culture. . 
pet 
Evolution of the Indo-European Strategic Partnership 

The journey from a “non-associable” in the early 1960s to a strategic partner of the 
European Union took more than four decades. For the first time, the Joint Declaration of the 
inaugural India-EU summit (June 2000) involved “a new strategic partnership” in the twenty- 
first century founded on shared values and aspirations. To that end, the object was “enhance” 
cooperation and build “a coalition of interests” to meet the challenges of the twenty-first 
century. The first summit was the “beginning of a process” to develop a strategic partnership 
and the Joint Declaration had laid out its “framework”. The European Security Strategy 
(ESS) (December 2003) was the first EU document to mention strategic partnerships as a 
kind of foreign policy tool. It urged the EU to “look to develop strategic partnerships” with 
Japan, China, Canada, and India, as well as with “all those who share our goals and values, 
and are prepared to act in their support”. Each of these partners mentioned in the ESS were 


“key international players” with which a partnership would develop “in different ways”.* 
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However, the ESS did not provide any guidelines or list shared goals and priorities for 
strategic partnerships. 

In 2004 the European Commission came out with a communication on “An EU-India 
Strategic Partnership”. It proposed a series of “strategic policy dialogues” and “strategic 
sectoral dialogues to streamline the architecture of the relationship.” It proposed to develop a 
“genuinely” strategic partnership with India in four key areas: a) cooperation, especially in 
multilateral forum, on conflict prevention, the fight against terrorism, and non-proliferation of 
Weapons of Mass Destruction; b) a strengthening economic partnership through strategic 
policy and strategic dialogues; c) development cooperation; and d) fostering intellectual and 
cultural exchanges. The objective, was to have “a firm and visible upgrading” of the 
relationship from the existing dialogue between “good friends to a truly strategic partnership 
between two major international players”. Six weeks later, New Delhi presented a number of 
proposals for enhancing more systematic interaction with the European Union. 

The strategic partnership was endorsed at the fifth India-EU summit (2004). Two 
texts were negotiated: a new Political Declaration and a Joint Action Plan divided into four 
sections (politics, trade and investment, economic policy, and cultural and academic matters) 
covering issues of mutual concern were adopted at the next summit in September 2005. The 
Joint Political Declaration was deemed to be the “starting point” of a joint reflection that 
would lead to “a firm and visible upgrading” of the EU-India relationship, from the existing 
dialogue between “good friends” to “a truly strategic partnership” between two major 
players.’° 

An Implementation Report (India, Ministry of External Affairs 2006) on the working 
of the strategic partnership was presented at the Helsinki summit in October 2006. It was 
agreed there that an annual progress report on implementation of the JAP would be presented. 
The eighth summit (November 2007) resolved to make an “overall assessment” of the JAP in 
2008 and assess the “ways and means” to further upgrade the overall framework of EU-India 
relations. At the Marseilles summit (September 2008), a revised JAP was adopted. It added 
40-odd new activities in four areas. These areas were peace and comprehensive security, 
sustainable development, research and technology, and people-to-people and cultural 
exchanges. 

European Perspective 
The European Union’s strategic partnership with India is one of the ten in the world 


and one of four in Asia. The concept of strategic partnership resolves around the EU as a 
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strategic actor. But there is no well-defined narrative around the concept of strategic 
partnership. One EU diplomat even called it as “like love — no one can define it. You can 
only know what it is when you experience it”.! 

One does not find clear-cut definition of a strategic partnership so far EU is 
concerned. Moreover, the European actors were said to provide “a useful instrument for 
pursuing European objectives and interests. . . the full participation of emerging economies in 
the international system should allow its benefits to be spread in a balanced manner and its 
responsibilities to be shared evenly’. It signifies “a balance of mutual advantages and 
commitments”. Trade is “a cornerstone” of the strategic partnership. Enhancing trade 
constitutes “a crucial objective” of a strategic partnership “contributing to economic recovery 
and job creation”. To that end, the EU must “take concrete steps to secure ambitious Free 
Trade Agreements, secure greater market access for European businesses and deepen 
regulatory cooperation with major trade partners”. 

In recent years there have been intense debate amongst European scholars on the 
nature, motivations, objectives and the convergence/divergence of the Union’s strategic 
partnerships. The motivations of the EU’s strategic partnerships are said to include the need 
(a) to address the emergence of new powers; (b) provide an alternative for reinvigorating 
diplomacy in which bilateral approaches seem to dominate international relations; and (c) an 
attempt to assert the growing importance of the EU over the national diplomacies of the 
Member States. They are “a necessary (sub-)strategy for the EU to cope successfully with the 
changing global order and to avoid global irrelevance” and “a blueprint for a smart use of the 
EU’s (and therefore Europe’s) power”.'* 

The objectives of strategic partnerships include managing world multipolarity for the 
spread and promotion of international norms and multilateralism, an attempt to strengthen its 
new image as a power adapting to multipolarity, and adapting EU trade policy to the 
economic emergence of its partners. But, the European Union does not cooperate with its 
partners on most truly strategic issues. It has no structural or institutional impact on the 
relationship, and most partners do not regard the EU as a strategic partner at all, in many 
cases . This led Herman van Rompuy to acknowledge at the first-ever meeting of the Council 
(16 September 2010) to comment: “We have strategic partners, now we need a strategy”. The 
European Council agreed on the need for Europe “to promote its interests and values more 


assertively and in a spirit of reciprocity and mutual benefit”. The consensus that emerged at 
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the September meeting was that Europe should act untiedlly while acting together that the EU 
could hope to become a strategic partner.’ 
Indian Perspective 
India’s strategic partnership with the European Union is one of the nearly 25 India has 
worldwide, including with three key EU Member States — France (since 1998), Germany 
(since 2000) and the United Kingdom (since 2004). Strategic partnerships, according to the 
Indian Government, enable an expansion of “policy choices and developmental options” and 
assume “understanding and openness on both sides”. They represent to upgrade, “a 
qualitative transformation” of mutual interaction, and a “maturing” of the relationship.“ 
From Indian perspective there are four key elements of the India-EU strategic 
partnership. Firstly, the primary objective is economic: to increase trade and investment 
potential, to seek greater access for Indian products into the European market, and to 
contribute to Indian growth and development. Secondly, in an age of multi-alignment and 
simultaneous engagement of all major powers, it enhances strategic autonomy. Thirdly, it is 
based on sovereign equality and on “comparative advantage and a mutuality of interests and 
benefits”. Fourthly, it was not envisaged as “a partnership where one side is prescriptive or 
one side is intrusive and the other side is, in a sense, a passive partner”. 
A leading Indian think-tank regards a strategic partnership to be “a long-term interaction 
between two countries based on political, economic, social and historical factors”. For 
another think-tank, it is “a new pattern of international relationships in which nations enter 
into freewheeling partnerships with other nations based on complementarity of interests in 
specific but vital areas. . . . [they] do not bind nations to support each other on all strategic 


issues in all situations”. 


Each partnership has a specific character and focuses on certain 
“core areas” of national interest. Interestingly, both the Institute of Defence Studies and 
Analyses and the Foundation for National Security Policy considered it a misnomer to regard 
the India-EU partnership as “strategic” because of the lack of a security or defence 
dimension. 
Indo-European Strategic Partnership: Key Challenges 

Though India-EU strategic partnership has facilitated the widening and deepening of 
dialogue but it has gone beyond trade and commerce. Engagement has brought them together 
to understand each other’s expectations and perspectives. Despite a decade-long strategic 


partnership Indo-European Union have not been able to transform shared values into shared 


interests and shared priorities. This is because primarily of big disconnect in global politics, 
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mindsets and practical agendas. Moreover, both have different levels of socio-economic 
development, come from two different geo-political milieus and have different geographical 
and geopolitical priorities. The lack of deliverables is not something unique to the India- EU 
strategic partnership, but is typical of the Union’s strategic partnerships with the emerging 
powers. Both India and the European Union have complex decision-making processes: 
“Protectionist trade unions, a coalition of 28 member-states with divergent priorities, and a 
convoluted internal decision-making process do not make for quick results. In this regard, 
India is Europe’s doppelganger. Cumbersome coalitions, powerful civil society organizations 
and conflicting interests amongst political constituencies are also a hallmark of the decision- 
making process in New Delhi. But European officials rarely acknowledge these parallels, 
choosing instead to . . . disparage India for faults the EU itself can be charged with”. 

The proliferation of consultation mechanisms — an annual summit, Foreign Minister 
ministerial level dialogue, and 27 sectoral dialogues — has been seen by the expert that it is 
not working in proper direction. Some forums like the India-EU Roundtable have not been 
renewed (after 2008) while new dialogue formats like the Asia Europe Meeting (ASEM) 
have emerged.'® The annual business summit has more been confined to a “business 
roundtable” at the 2012 summit in Delhi, and it failed to bigger giants. Therefore the two 
sides need more to concentrate focus on a smaller number of longer-term strategic priorities 
than sticking to an agenda. 

Security Dialogue 

Since 1990s, Brussels was hesitant for frank and honest dialogue with India on 
terrorism or to face Pakistan about its sponsorship of cross-border terrorism. The European 
and Indian perspectives, interpretations and analyses on such issues like terrorism, 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, and failed states have been viewed differently. 
For instance, most Europeans have perceived terrorism as “a serious crime rather than an 
enemy to wage war on”. In contrast to the rather modest agenda on security and terrorism 
proposed by the European Commission (June 2004), enhanced technical cooperation in areas 
such as money laundering and a dialogue on document security, civil aviation and maritime 
security, Indian proposals were much more clear and sensitive. Besides annual security 
dialogue (since May 2006), there are four other security-related dialogues: counter-terrorism 
(between EEAS, Europol, Eurojust and the MEA and specialized Indian agencies); counter- 
piracy, cyber-security and cyber crime, and non-proliferation and disarmament which need 


much attention. 
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At the EU level, Brussels coordinates things like aviation security and restricting 
access to materials for explosives. The only multinational agencies that exist at the EU level 
are Europol — the EU’s centralized police organization — and Eurojust, a judicial organization 
which brings together investigating judges and public prosecutors. Owing to its extremely 
limited competences in the security field, the Union is unable to bring many security 
deliverables to the strategic partnership. Even where it can meaningfully contribute to 
meeting India’s security concerns, the difficulties in reaching a consensus amongst an 
increasingly heterogeneous EU-28 often preclude a meaningful response. For instance, after 
repeated requests, out of the 11 terrorist organizations banned by the EU in May 2002, three 
were of direct relevance to India. Brussels added another one in November 2005. However, 
with terrorist outfits changing their names rather frequently, Member States showed little 
enthusiasm in regularly updating the list owing to the extreme reluctance of EU Member 
States to get into a rather demanding, time-consuming, and permanent process of negotiation. 

In the beginning of the 21" century, most of the major Indian proposals yet to take 
concrete shape. An agreement with Europol has not been signed. Similarly, after several 
India’s requests for an EU-India Mutual Legal Assistance Agreement in Criminal Matters to 
provide the over-arching legal framework for cooperation, the EU Counter Terrorism 
Coordinator acknowledged that there was no agreement among Member States on this 
proposal because it was “quite resource-intensive’’. It was further seen since that “the likely 
benefits for the EU would not be worth the arduous, multiannual effort to try to integrate the 
existing patchwork of treaties between India and individual EU member states into one 
superseding agreement”. '’ 

Meaningful security dialogue perhaps is difficult to achieve because the security 
milieus of the Union and India are completely different. Given this context, most EU Member 
States share neither the same urgency nor the same interest in cooperating with India. 
Multinational entity like the Union has neither the necessary assets nor the competences of 
Member States. Most practical cooperation in terms of surveillance technology, military 
equipment, intelligence sharing, etc. has been on a bilateral, rather than a multilateral, basis. 
For instance, one of most fruitful security dialogues was held under the French Presidency in 
the immediate aftermath of the Mumbai terror attack (November 2008), which led to 
enhanced cooperation in diverse areas with key Member States. 

The Union is neither perceived as a major factor of consequence in South Asia nor is 


it considered critical to the security discourses within the region. India does not really expect 
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Europe to contribute much to its persistent problem regarding Pakistan. Dealing with the 
Maoist insurgency in Nepal is still the only instance in recent years of the short-lived EU- 
India cooperation on South Asian security issues. India has not been responsive to attempts 
by Brussels to bring developments in Sri Lanka as part of the annual security dialogue. 

It seems also that European Union do not seen to be much concern about the potential 
security implications of a rising and more assertive China, and its military modernization. 
This could be because Asian issues and nations are not so of much concern that directly 
impinge on their own security, and also because the EU is not militarily present in East Asia. 
Unlike the United States, the EU does not play the role of an external balancer in Asia. Asian 
nations continue to have reservations about the European Union’s Asian capabilities and 
credentials. For instance, for the second time, the EU’s request for membership of the East 
Asian Summit has been declined. Moreover, while Europeans aspire to a multipolar world, 
they seem to endorse Chinese views of a unipolar Asia. India, on the other hand, is keen that 
a strong EU plays a larger and more active role in Asia and works towards promoting a more 
equitable, stable balance of power in Asia. Security is and will continue to remain a marginal 
area for EU-India cooperation because the EU adds “very little value” to India’s efforts to 
overcome its principal security challenges.'* 

India and the EU have yet to identify vital areas for real discussions on security 
issues. Though both have emphasized on greater dialogue on conceptual and operational 
aspects of peacekeeping operations and several Track II efforts, but still there are difficulties 
in promoting cooperation on peacekeeping operations. Whereas the EU wanted third 
countries in Common Security and Defence Policy missions, India has stick to the policy that 
it will only participate in UN-mandated and UN-led missions. The lack of a common identify 
could be a ridder for a more meaningful strategic cooperation between the EU and India. 

Since December 2011, a working relationship has been established between the EU 
naval operation, ATLANTA, deployed in the Gulf of Aden to combat Somalian piracy, and 
an Indian naval patrol deployed there. It is primarily interested in protecting commercial 
ships flying its own flag. Less attention has been given to issues such like coordinated action 
in mutual legal assistance in the investigation and persecution of captured pirates, capacity- 
building of Indian Ocean regional navies, and the restoration of peace and stability in 
Somalia without which maritime security in the region would continue to be fragile. Future 
areas of cooperation can include support for capacity-building of small Indian Ocean region 


navies, but a major challenge continues to be interoperability. Both have recently begun to 
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show greater interest in forging closer cooperation in non-traditional security. The two sides 
could consider the establishment of a Joint Counter-Terrorism Technology Development 
Initiative. 
Bilateral Trade and Investment Agreement (BITA) 

One of the major challenges in the India-EU strategic partnership is to conclude the 
Bilateral Trade and Investment Agreement (BITA). Since negotiations first began in June 
2007 there has been rounds covering trade in goods, trade in services, investment, intellectual 
property rights, competition, trade facilitation, government procurement, and dispute 
settlement. But all these agreements have so far proved to be non-conclusive. For Brussels, 
the FTA with India is narrower and shallower than what it usually seeks. For India, however, 
it is a far more comprehensive one than the ones it has negotiated so far. Though most of the 
issues like pharmaceuticals have largely been resolved, some of the most difficult and 
sensitive issues have been left till the very end. The Eurozone crisis has reinforced reluctance 
to make further concessions. Disagreements still persist over key European demands relating 
to the reduction of duties on automobiles and wines and spirits, as well as government 
procurement. Key Indian demands include mobility of skilled Indian professionals and data 
secure status. Like all trade negotiations, the on-going negotiations for an FTA are 
contentious, but both feel that they will be better off with an agreement than without one. The 
FTA will set the parameters of the trading relationship for the next decades and would 
undoubtedly be the most significant deliverable of the India-EU strategic partnership. Since 
the formation of new government in India in 2014, there are certain issues like an increase in 
the FDI limit in insurance could be possible. 

Challenge of visibility 

Visibility continues to be a challenge for both India and the European Union. There is 
a communication gap in how the EU communicates and explains itself to a major Asian 
country. There is also a big gap between self-perceptions of the European reality and how 
‘Outsiders’ perceive it. A more conscious effort needs to be made to overcome perceptional 
differences. It is essential to explore innovative ways for how the EU can better target and 
synergize its media, communication and public diplomacy strategies with strategic partners 
like India in order to enhance its visibility and overcome stereotypes and misperceptions. ” 
Both India and Europe have to make a conscious effort to overcome perceptional differences, 
since misperceptions constrain greater mutual cooperation and dialogue. Since perceptions do 


matter in cementing or retarding ties, EU policy-makers must address this concern more 
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effectively if they seek to become a player of greater consequence in Asia. India confronts 
similar challenges of improving its image and visibility in the EU. 
Conclusion 

Strategic partnerships are long-term engagement. Generally, it leads to improved 
understanding and cooperation. They have been more based on structured sectoral dialogues. 
Hence one should not completely rely on the instrument of strategic partnerships because 
they are never considered to achieve the ultimate objective. Though one can work hard to 
realize the basic values and norms on which the partnership has been structured. For the 
reason both EU and Indian government find it difficult to implement the provision of rules. 
This makes it extremely difficult and equally frustrating. Both India and the European Union, 
have focused on the shortcomings of the other than building the foundations of future 
partnership.” 

Even though both India and Belgium find hard to work for a to constructive, and 
realistic approach in building a strategic partnership. But it seems that there has been more 
contact and content than in the past. Greater engagement with the EU will result in greater 
understanding of each other’s perspectives towards bilateral, regional and global issues. But 
this has not been the regular feature. The conclusion of the Bilateral Investment and Trade 
agreement in the near future can reach new height. It will also set the parameters of the India- 
EU trading relationship for the coming decades and contribute significantly to building 
greater stakes in the relationship in both entities. 

A more substantive economic, technological and cultural interaction between India 
and Europe has made the political relationship more sound. It is primarily due to positive 
civil society dialogue. Today more than these issues educational exchanges and elite 
interaction are necessary to work towards in achieving common goals. It will be more 
encouraging for Indian elites and students to study in Europe in larger numbers, rather than 
going to the United States. This will be helpful to foster greater research on contemporary 
India at universities and think-tanks which have been focused on China for too long. 
Moreover growing trade and the rise of Indian multinationals are creating greater impact in 
Europe, and then will gradually contribute to building better foundations of the India-EU 
strategic partnership. 

The 13th India-EU Summit concluded in Brussels without any result on a bilateral 
free trade though progress was made in bilateral cooperation in other fields from foreign 


policy to outer space. The very fact that the summit had occurred made them significant. 
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While the date for the next round of trade talks has not been fixed. Tomasz Kozlowski, EU 
Ambassador to India, said that the discussions on trade involved an expression of ambitions 
and degrees of flexibility from both sides. He said : “The EU and India will continue 
discussions on a possible FTA at a high-level,” India has been pushing for opening European 
markets for its services sector and the movement of people to deliver those services while the 
EU has been keen on reducing or abolishing tariffs in several sectors, including in the 
automobile and wine and spirits sectors. From the Brussels meetings it is quite apparent that 
the gaps between the two sides have not been narrowed down. 

But overall, the most important thing is that the Summit put our strategic partnership 
back on track. Kozlowski said; “We really needed a strong political push and an expression 
of strong political commitment from both sides to define the main directions of our relations 
and to decide what fields of cooperation are most interesting for both sides and the most 
promising.” The fields of cooperation are many, and defined by the EU-India Agenda for 
Action-2020, which Prime Minister Narendra Modi and the presidents of the European 
Council and European Commission have endorsed. The sectors of partnership range from 
foreign policy, counter terrorism and disarmament to transport and space.”! 

There was also some possibility that both would involved those areas such as water, 
climate and energy. They will also adopt joint declarations on the India-EU Water 
Partnership and a Clean Energy and Climate Partnership. They have also agreed for 
government-to-government and business-to-business level meetings to exchange best 
practices in these areas. The cost of these programs will be borne by the parties that incur 
them. Though India is no longer eligible for development assistance from the EU but India 
still have access to concessional loans from the European Investment Bank (EIB). India and 
the EIB signed the first tranche of a Euro 450-million-loan at the Summit towards the 
construction of a metro rail line planned in Lucknow. 

The joint declarations and Agenda for Action suggest that the EU has specifically 
encouraged Mr. Modi on several of his major projects including the ‘Clean India’ initiative 
and the ‘Ganga Rejuvenation Initiative,’ where the EU will help in developing a solution to 
clean up the river as well as developing legal and governance frameworks for managing the 
basin. The two sides have also agreed to cooperate in checking violent extremism and prevent 
the free passage of foreign fighters in a joint declaration on counter terrorism. They have also 
agreed to explore the possibility of India and EUROPOL, the EU’s law enforcement agency, 


to share intelligence. 
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The Agenda has included the prevention of human trafficking and promoting 


international protection as priority areas. With its focus on development and good 


governance, there are high expectations that the new government under Prime Minister 


Narendra Modi will be able to overcome political differences and leads the country towards 


accelerated reforms and more sustainable economic growth. For this purpose, Europe has 


shown more willingness to act as an invaluable development partner. 
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